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gers. Plays are returned to their authors 
without comments, because managers con- 
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and not with Play-Criticism. Thus authors 
are left in ignorance of faults of technique, 
construction, etc., which, if corrected, 
might transform a failure into a success. 


Robert Young gives expert criticism on 
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position to influence the production of any 
play of real merit. 
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PUBLICITY AND 
THE AMATEUR 
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In view of the increasing desire of 
affiliated societies to advertise their pro- 
ductions in Drama, special rates have 
been arranged, which may be had on 
application to the Editor. 


a 


Over 1,000 societies are now affiliated to 
the League. Thus the advertisement 
pages also provide a unique opportunity 
to amateur play-producing societies who 
wish to exchange, hire or dispose of 
scenery, costumes or properties. 
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APRIL PLAYS 


By G. W. Bishop 


DRAMATIC critic’s life would be as 

enviable as most of his friends imagine 
it to be if all the months were half as enter- 
taining as April. 

Last month there were at least six plays 
that were worth seeing even by a person 
who goes to the theatre nearly every night 
of the year. And most of the other pro- 
ductions were well above the average. My 
job is therefore an unusually difficult one 
in the short space allowed by the Editor; 
it is impossible to do more than to skim 
lightly over the theatrical surface. 

At the beginning of the month there was 
the second venture of the Forum Guild 
(which I am sorry to hear is likely to cease 
operations owing to lack of support). 

“The Dybbuk’’ took us into a remote 
backwater, the strange world of Jewish 
mysticism in which Ansky imagined a love 
so fervent that the soul of the lover could 
after death possess the beloved and pre- 
vent a marriage with another man Mr. 
Atkin’s production created a tense atmos- 
phere for the idea and I found the last act 
especially compelling in its interest. Mr. 
Michael Sherbrooke’s Rabbi was Brown- 
ingesque in its strength and majesty and 
Miss Jean Forbes-Robertson had some 
beautiful moments as the girl. 

April gave us new plays by three well- 
known dramatists, Mr. Somerset Maugham, 
Mr. Frederick Lonsdale and Mr. H. M. 
Harwood. Mr. Lonsdale’s ‘‘On Ap- 
proval’’ at the redecorated Fortune 
Theatre, proved an agreeably witty and 
audacious trifle with the thinnest of plots 
Superbly acted by Miss Ellis Jeffreys, Mr. 
Ronald Squire, Miss Valerie Taylor and 
Mr. Edmond Breon. Mr. Maugham can 
hardly be said to be at his best in ‘‘ The 


Constant Wife,’’ a cynical excursion into 
the economics of marriage. 

Mr. Harwood’s new play, ‘‘ The Transit 
of Venus,’’ was good in parts, although a 
trifle disappointing from the author of ‘‘The 
Grain of Mustard Seed.’’ He contrasted 
the East and West—greatly to the disad- 
vantage of the West—and I should have 
liked to have seen more of the Khan Aghaba 
and less of the prattling and devastatingly 
stupid Cynthia Telford. He has given Miss 
Athene Seyler one of her poorest parts and 
Mr. Raymond Massey one of the most 
dignified characters this good actor has 
had. The play has many witty scenes but 
it fails as a whole, for I never felt that a 
foolish woman’s amorous adventure in the 
desert would have been allowed to influence 
local politics. 

Perhaps the unique feature of the month 
was to find the critics giving unstinted 
praise to a musical play. ‘‘The Vagabond 
King ’’ is the best thing of its kind I have 
seen for it really does hang together. Mr. 
Justin Huntly McCarthy’s romantic story 
has been well adapted and the music, 
popular though it is, the costumes and the 
general ensemble are all part of the piece. 
A poet named Villon is the hero. What 
matters it that the Francois Villon who 
died an inglorious death in the reign of 
Louis XI, was probably quite unlike this 
figment of Mr. McCarthy’s imagination? 
‘* The Vagabond King ’’ is based on a 
sound romantic notion. It will probably 
run for years. So will ‘‘ The Desert 
Song,’’ about which no more need be said 
than that it lacks anything so entrancing 
as the Totem Chorus in ‘* Rose Marie.’’ 

Two new theatres were opened in April. 
A beautiful playhouse in the Haymarket, 
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APRIL 


called ‘‘ The Carlton,’’ with a commonplace 
musical comedy, and the comfortable little 
Arts Theatre, near Leicester Square 
Station, with Mr. Herbert Parjeon’s witty 
revue, ‘* Picnic.’’ Less than justice was 
done to the latter by the producer and the 
company. 

The only striking thing about ‘‘ Abie’s 
Irish Rose ’’ is that it has already earned 
a million pounds for its authoress. It is a 
devastating thought. I found it as depress- 
ingly dull and stupidly sentimental as most 
of the American critics when it was first 
produced some dozens of years ago in New 
York. Besides, in London, except for one 
performance, it was poorly produced and 
indifferently acted. ‘‘ Mr. What’s His 
Name ”’ provides Mr. Seymour Hicks with 
as good a farcical part as he has had for 
years and therefore it deserves to succeed. 
‘* Scaramouche ”’ on the other hand, is a 
poor vehicle for that fine actor, Sir John 
Martin Harvey. 

I hear that ‘‘ Marigold ’’ was seen as 
long ago as 1914 in Glasgow, but it was 
delightfully new to London. It is a frag- 
rant piece of sentiment, fresh and youthful 
and as charming to the eye—for the 
crinoline dresses and the uniforms are lovely 
—as it is to the ear. It should bring back 
luck to the Kingsway Theatre, where it is 
being played with Miss Jean Cadell giving 
a performance of moving beauty as the 
meenister’s wife and Miss Angela Baddeley 
acting entrancingly as the girl who went 
to Edinburgh to see the queen and found 
a husband in the castle. 


I cannot leave April without mentioning 
Miss Marie Ney’s magnificent performance 
in ‘* Der Weibsteufel,’’ an interesting play 
from the German that was given by the 
Stage Society, and thanking ‘‘ Playroom 
Six ’’ on giving me another sight of ‘‘St. 
Simeon Stylites.’’ I continue to be amazed 
at the fact that Mr. Sladen Smith’s plays 
are not seen more often in London. Nor 
can I finish without reminding the readers 
of Drama, that the Chauve Souris is at the 
Vaudeville in a new programme and that 
Captain Berkeley’s strikingly sincere war 
play, ‘‘ The White Chateau,’’ which was 
produced at the Everyman in March, can 
now be seen at the St Martin’s Theatre. 
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PLAYS 


THE STEWART HEADLAM 
ASSOCIATION 
To the Editor of Drama 


Sir,—In reference to your appreciation 
of the work of the Rev. Stewart D. 
Headlam and of the Association formed to 
help perpetuate his name, may I point out 
that his practical interest in the acted plays 
of Shakespeare in—and for—the L.C.C, 
schools began just thirty years ago, not 
in 1919 as your article rather seems to 
infer. In 1897, Mr. Headlam, a life-long 
friend, invited me to join him in a Shake- 
spearean campaign for the elementary and 
evening schools of London. We not only 
gave performances in all parts of London 
at very popular prices, but we held exam- 
inations at the old County Hall near the 
Temple, of the work done by the pupils 
themselves and only a few schools com- 
peted at first but in a year or two the plan 
expanded so fast that in the Spring of 
1902, when I left for America, we had over 
a hundred scenes acted by pupils of over 
one hundred schools. Essays were written 
by the thousand and prizes awarded. From 
1902 to 1904 I think Mr. Poel assisted. I 
fear that in the shuffle at the Education 
Offices, Shakespeare went by the board— 
then came the war period. Then men’s 
minds turned to patriotism, and Shake- 
speare had to be revived. I took up work 
at the Old Vic. and immediately appealed 
to Headlam, and between us we _ evolved 
the plan that not only helped to save the 
theatre for Shakespeare, but eventually 
enabled over one million of London children 
to see the plays acted. This movement was 
helped by a committee of teachers from 
all parts of London and still exists as 
‘* Shakespeare for Schools.’’ A_ stupid 
quibble was raised on the ‘‘ Geddes axe” 
evolutions and the movement ceased. It 
has only just béen revived in a somewhat 
attenuated form and one day, perhaps, the 
Drama League may find time to help for- 
ward the movement. 

I am asking you, Sir, to insert this letter 
to help prove that Mr. Headlam began his 
work many years ago and that we were 
not all heathens before the war. 

Yours, etc., 


London, May 4. Ben GREET 
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HE news of the success achieved 

by the Welwyn Garden City 
Theatre Society in winning the David 
Belasco Cup—the “‘ blue ribbon ”’ of the 
American Little Theatre movement—has 
been hailed with joy both by members 
of the British Drama League and by all 
those whose interest was aroused by the 
British National Festival of Community 
Drama. It will be remembered that 
the Welwyn Society carried off the 
Howard de Walden Cup at our own 
Festival at the New Theatre’ on 
Feb. 21. The play performed was Mr. 
Charles Lee’s delightful comedy, ‘‘ Mr. 
Sampson,’? and in spite of the high 
merit of the other five competitors, no 
dissentient voice was raised against the 
decision of the three judges on that 
occasion. Mr. Purdom’s spirited accept- 
ance of the invitation to take part in the 
New York Little Theatre Tournament 
followed as a matter of course, and the 
company of three players and _ their 
director left Southampton on April 23. 
In New York the English team found 
itself pitted against sixteen picked 
American companies, among them the 
redoubtable Dallas Theatre Group, the 
holders of the Belasco Cup for three 
years in succession. 

By the time this number of Drama 
goes to press, the Welwyn Society will 
still be on their homeward voyage, and 
details of their experiences in New York 
cannot be given. But the two following 
letters, one from the President of the 
Board of Education, the other from the 
Chairman of the Council of the British 
Drama League, are printed as express- 
ing most fittingly our congratulations to 
the Welwyn Garden City Theatre 


Society, and as evidence of the import- 
ance which may be rightly attached to 
their success :— 


A NOTABLE SUCCESS 





FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 

DeaR Mr. WHITWoORTH,—I am glad to 
learn that the Welwyn Garden City Theatre 
Society secured the David Belasco Cup in 
the recent Little Theatre Tournament at 
New York. 

Their success in demonstrating the high 
standard that has been attained by amateur 
companies in this country must be a source 
of great satisfaction, not only to the 
Welwyn Society but to all who appreciate 
the value of amateur dramatic work, and 
it will, I am sure, give great encourage- 
ment to the many societies affiliated to 
your League which are doing so much to 
spread a live interest in the practice of 


the drama. Yours sincerely, 


Eustace PERcY 


H. GRANVILLE-BARKER 


My DeaR GEOFFREY WHITWORTH,— 
There will be no Council Meeting 
I fancy, in time to make this official, as I 
am sure we could; so, perhaps, as the 
chairman, I may write a line of thanks 
and congratulation to the Welwyn Garden 
City Theatre Society. We are very proud 
of them. I know America was generously 
glad to give them the cup. But I know, 
too, that they would not have got it unless 
they had won it by sheer merit. They 
were up against stern criticism, for 
America knows what’s what in_ these 
things. They were up against stiff com- 
petition, too, I expect. The ‘“ Litttle 
Theatre ’’ movement in America has been 
moving to some purpose and for more 
years than ours. And the best thing of 
all is that they won with a genuinely native 
product, grown in the soil as good drama 
should be. A sign of life, well worth show- 
ing to our friends and critics out there; and 
to the unconverted here a most useful testi- 
mony. We owe them thanks: and thanks 
besides to all who put their backs into the 
competition here. To you, to Mr. Darling- 
ton and his fellow judges, and to the other 
competitors, who may well feel that they 
helped to win.—Very sincerely yours, 

HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER 


FROM MR. 


”” 
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THE THEATRE IN SWEDEN 





By a Special Correspondent 


HE Swedish Theatre is entering upon 

a new and highly promising lease of 
life. With an increasing general intel- 
lectual standard among the population, 
theatres are being much more keenly 
patronized, and both the quantity and the 
quality of productions are much higher than 
was the case a short time ago. Great 
writers there have always been in Sweden, 
and they have not been without honour 
save in their own country. They are now 
getting the attention they deserve. There 
is money in the theatre to-day, and pro- 
ducers are able to put on _ better 
performances. 

One interesting development is the 
co-operation between different manage- 
ments which has taken place during the 
last year with most successful results. 
The Royal Opera House and the State 
Theatre have pooled their resources in a 
representation of Peer Gynt on a grand 
scale, and incredible as it may seem to 
English readers, this is the first dramatic 
presentation of Peer Gynt ever seen in 
Sweden. It was an _ unqualified artistic 
success. Anders de Wahl, one of Sweden’s 
greatest actors, scored a personal triumph. 
Though some sixty years old, he inter- 
preted with equal brilliancy Peer as the im- 
petuous youth, as the easy-going cosmo- 
politan, and as the ageing man. Olaf 
Molander was responsible for the setting 
which deserved high praise. He succeeded 
in creating just the right atmosphere for 
the romantic Norway of last century 
painted by the author. The fairy hall in 
the mountain was a great achievement, 
and the impressive madhouse scenery em- 
bodied many of the best ideas in modern 
stage-setting. Greig’s music was splendidly 
rendered by the Opera Orchestra under the 
baton of Grevillius. 

Another amalgamation was that be- 
tween the Concerthouse Theatre and 
Oskar’s Theatre. J. W. Brunius, who is 
famous and very popular in Sweden, man- 
ages both theatres which he runs with the 
same cast. Brunius’ wife, Pauline, is one 
of the players, and so is Goesta Eckman, 
who iss known in England from his work 
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on the films. Ivan Hedgvist and Renée 
Bjoerling are other well-known members of 
the company. 

The four theatres mentioned above, to- 
gether with the Vasa Theatre, are the 
leading Swedish houses, but there are many 
smaller ones of which the most important 
are the Intima, the Djurgardsteater, the 
Soedra, the Komoedi, the Folk Theatre, 
the Mosebacke, the Palace, and the Blanch 
Theatre. One fine stage was lost in 1924 
when the Swedish Theatre was completely 
burned down, but this was replaced in the 
following year by the Concerthouse 
Theatre mentioned above as under the 
management of Brunius. 

The interest shown by fashionable society 
in the theatre has tended to an increase in 
the production of specifically Swedish 
plays. Playwrights are popular in society, 
and include among their number no less a 
person than Prinz Wilhelm of _ the 
Swedish Royal Family, whose plays have 
been produced, and have held their ground 
against the sternest of critics. A good 
percentage of plays produced are still of 
foreign authorship, but it is only a short 
time ago that hardly any play could be 
seen in Sweden that was not by Shake- 
speare, Tolstoy, Goethe, Schiller, Ibsen or 
Bjoernson. (The latter are Norwegians of 
course.) Now the Swedish writers Strin- 
berg, Lagerquist, Hedberg, and Lager- 
loev are well to the front in the bills. 

A list of the plays which have achieved 
the greatest successes during the past two 
seasons will give some idea of the sort of 
development taking place among the 
Swedish theatre-going public. Strinberg 
has emerged triumphant after a long period 
of neglect and is now hailed as the greatest 
national dramatist. Many of his plays 
have been put on repeatedly, among them, 
‘* Gustav Vasa,’”’? ‘‘ The Dream Play,” 
‘* Lycko Perscesa,” ‘‘ The Death Dance,” 
‘* Brottock Brott,’’ ‘* The Pelicans,” ‘‘Ad- 
vent,” and ‘* Easter.’’ All of these have 
enjoyed successful runs. Selma Lager- 
loev’s ‘‘ Dunungen ”? and Tor Hedberg’s 
‘* Nationalmonumentet ’? have also done 
good business, likewise Dahlgren’s ‘‘Varn- 
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THE LAST SCENE FROM “' C4ESAR AND CLEOPATRA 
BY GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, AS PRODUCED AT THE 
LORENSBERGS THEATRE, GOTHENRURG 
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lamengarna.’’ Shakespeare is_ probably 
the most popular foreign author, but there 
is little or no interest in the historical plays. 
A Shakespeare production in Sweden is 
almost certain to be ‘‘ Hamlet ”’ or one of 
the comedies. The favourite Ibsen pieces are 
“ Ghosts,’’ ‘‘ The Dollshouse,’’ and ‘‘ Pil- 
lars of Society.’’ Several plays of Goethe, 
Hugo von Hoffmansthal and Bjoernson 
have been done, and Tore Svennberg put 
on an exceedingly interesting and ingeni- 
ous production of Pirandello’s ‘* Six Char- 
acters in Search of an Author,’’ with de 
Wahl in the chief part. 

Realism is the natural expression of both 
Swedish, and indeed all Scandinavian 
writers, and their ability is used to the full 
in deep analytic psychology, whereas it 
often fails in the handling of light society 
plays demanding bright, witty, satiric 
treatment. Therefore the present craze for 
realist drama may easily bring to the front 


many young and _ hitherto neglected 
Swedish writers. It certainly suits the 
players. Serious character interpretation 


comes much more easily to them than scin- 
tilating wit, and a number of them have 
responded splendidly to the new demands 
made on them. Una Henning, Tora Teje, 
Jessic Vessel, Mona ‘Martison, and Tor 
Hedberg are the most important. The last- 
named is also a playwright, and manager 
of the Dramatiska Theatre. 

Quite a number of Swedish actors and 
actresses play for both stage and cinema, 
and such famous names as Goesta Eck- 
man, Greta Garbo, Tolle Zellman, Lars 
Hanson and Victor Djoerstroem are con- 
nected with both media. 

The competition between cinema and 
stage is keen but friendly. A Swedish 
“Hollywood ’’ has just been established 
at Raasunda, outside Stockholm, and ex- 
ceedingly good serious films are being 
produced there. Nevertheless nearly all 
the theatres are playing to full houses. 
True they have just reduced their prices, 
presumably to meet the competition of the 
cinemas, but their business was good be- 
fore the reduction. But whatever their 
motive the lowering of prices can hardly 
fail to attract a still larger public. The 


Swedish public it must be remembered is 





THE THEATRE IN SWEDEN 


not a pleasure-seeking one. Swedes go to 
the theatre to be educated, to have their 
thoughts stimulated not their fancy tickled. 
They demand therefore a serious drama, 
and so long as the playwrights meet this 
demand, the theatre in Sweden is likely to 
flourish. 
Stockholm. 


FESTIVAL OF COMMUNITY DRAMA. 
To the Editor of Drama 

Sir,—I am instructed by my committee 
to write to you expressing the fact that 
after our experience in the B.D.L. Fes- 
tival of last year, we have considerable 
doubts as to what is the objective of the 
festival. 

Mr. Darlington, in his remarks at Leeds, 
where the finals for the Yorkshire Area 
were played, pretty definitely gave us to 
understand that, other things being equal, 
preference would be given to original plays 
in the dialect of the locality. This was not 
the impression we had when we entered 
the competition, nor did we have any in- 
dication that it was in the minds of the 
promoters. Whilst considering that a great 
deal can be said for doing everything pos- 
sible for the encouragement of plays writ- 
ten by local authors and in dialect, there 
are two reasons why we should deprecate 
the preference which Mr. Darlington ex- 
pressed. Firstly, it is less of a test of 
dramatic power in many cases, to play in 
a dialect that is your own than it is to play 
in standard English or any dialect not 
your own, and we are of the opinion that 
higher recognition would almost naturally 
be given in the case which made the 
greater demands. Secondly, we imagine 
that the aim of the festival is to encourage 
the love of fine drama generally. Definite 
preference then given to plays in local 
dialects is going to limit very seriously the 
activities of the amateur stage. 

Our view is that amateurs should not 
be discouraged in any way from entering 
into the wide field of drama generally, and 
to secure this we would suggest the 
creation of a separate class for dialect 
plays. Yours truly, 

R. W. Spink, Hon. Sec., 
York Settlement Community Players. 
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ARIE TEMPEST is probably the 

greatest comic actress of our theatre 
to-day. She is not beautiful, not tall, not 
a romantic figure at all. One would say 
that, according to accepted tradition, she 
has no ‘“‘ stage presence,” and yet when 
she is on the stage, we are oblivious of 
everyone else who may be there too. She 
may just be sitting in a corner by herself 
while others take the centre of the stage, 
yet so great is that mysterious magnetism 
which we call personality, that it is Marie 
Tempest we are watching all the time, 
eagerly taking in every look, every move- 
ment revealed to us by her exquisite art. 

For when Miss Tempest is acting who 
cares what the play is so long as it pro- 
vides her with plenty of opportunities to 
exercise her talent? It is Marie Tempest 
we go to see, not Kitty or Judith Bliss or 
whoever it is she may be impersonating at 
the moment. 

That is why when a new play is produced 
in which this artist plays a leading part 
everyone wants to know not whether the 
play is good as a whole but whether it 
contains a good part for Miss Tempest. 
A ‘* Marie Tempest part’’ has come to 
mean something significant in the world 
of the theatre to-day and plays are some- 
times completely rewritten to provide suit- 
able material for this artist to work on. 
There are times when the play is not the 
thing, notably when a great artist takes 
the stage, and Miss Tempest is a great 
artist rather than a great actress—that is 
what distinguishes her from other famous 
players. 

She understands all the little foibles and 
weaknesses, as well as the vanity and 
charm, that go to the making of a woman, 
and burlesque them on the stage with a 
slightly malicious humour that is irresisti- 
ble. She delights in portraying the utterly 
feminine, rather temperamental, woman 
who has more heart than head and whose 
chief joy in life is to attract the opposite 
sex to the discomfort of her women friends. 
But in her interpretation of such a part 
there is an underlying cleverness that is 
unique. She dissects the character before 
our eyes and gives her to us for what she 
is worth. We laugh at her heartily, but 
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THE ART OF MARIE TEMPEST 





Miss Tempest shows us the underlying 
weaknesses of character and at times her 
acting comes very near to a criticism of 
life itself. 

Miss Tempest recently returned to the 
sphere of her early triumphs—the light 
operatic stage—in that charming’ trifle 
** Midsummer Madness produced two 
years ago at the Lyric Theatre, Hammer- 
smith. It was a daring thing to do and 
we held our breaths and wondered. We 
need have had no fears, however ; her sing- 
ing voice is unimpaired after its long 
silence, and her interpretation of the way- 
ward heroine of a bygone age was as 
charming and as delicately humorous as 
anything she has done. 

Then came the great Mrs. Pampinelli, 
the amateur stage producer, in that too- 
short-lived play ‘‘ The Torchbearers.”’ 
This was a very Falstaff among women, a 
host of fun, played by Miss Tempest with 
a serious pomposity that ranks it among 
the great comic creations of recent years. 

Recently we have had Judith Bliss, the 
temperamental but charming ex-actress, in 
that ultra-modern Coward play ‘‘ Hay 
Fever,’’ and Alicia in Mr. John Hastings 
Turner’s comedy ‘‘ The Scarlet Lady ”’; 
and now she is delighting our hearts as 
the bewitching Marquise in Mr. Coward’s 
eighteenth-century comedy. In all these 
plays Miss Tempest proves to us, as she 
has so often done in the past, what a great 
artist can do with very slight material. 

Marie Tempest has also scored triumphs 
in more serious comedy; as Sir James 
Barrie’s ‘‘ Alice-sit-by-the-Fire,’’ for in- 
stance, and, more recently, as Angela Fane 
in ‘‘ The Cat’s Cradle.’’ She can be senti- 
mental and pathetic with the best of them, 
moving us by a look, a gesture, an inflexion 
of the voice. But it is when she interprets 
for us a great comic character that she is 
unique among the artists of our theatre to- 
day. Her mock-seriousness, her tragi- 
comic look, the way she talks, her slightest 
gesture when playing such a part—but 
who can write of them? Such perfect 
artistry defies description. Surely her name 
will go down to posterity as one of the 
great laughter-makers of her time. 

Joan LITTLEFIELD. 
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N another page we allude to the strik- 

ing success achieved by the Welwyn 
Garden City Theatre Society in winning the 
David Belasco Cup in the New York Little 
Theatre Tournament. The British Drama 
League is no less active on’ the professional 
side of international drama. As announced 
in our last number, the British Section of 
the International Society of the Theatre 
has arranged for Miss Sybil Thorndike to 
visit Paris with her entire company and 
to give performances of ‘‘ Saint Joan ’”’ 
and ‘‘ The Medea ”’ at the Grand Theatre 
des Champs Elysées during the week be- 
ginning June 20. The International Fes- 
tival itself is to commence on Sunday, 
June 5 and throughout the five weeks of 
the Festival, companies from _ various 
nations will be seen on the stages of the 
two theatres of the Champs Elysées, while 
during the week beginning June 13, a 
Theatrical Congress will be held, to which 
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the British Section is sending several 
delegates, including Mr. Ashley Dukes 
and Mr. Alec L. Rea. 


77] 

We are glad to learn, as we go to press, 
that for the second year the Drama 
League has received a_ subscription of 
fifty guineas from the Society of West End 
Theatre Managers. We are, of course, 
most happy to receive this substantial addi- 
tion to our funds, but are yet more grati- 
fied by such a token of goodwill from the 
body which, more perhaps than any other, 
represents the theatre on its metropolitan 
side. That the Drama League Library has 
been of practical use to those responsible 
for the production of plays in the London 
professional theatre is a legitimate source 
of pleasure, and it will be the continual care 
of the Library Committee that the addi- 
tions which are made to the Library from 
time to time shall include volumes not 
everywhere available and of real value to 
those engaged in professional production. 
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On another page we print a letter from 
the Secretary of the York Settlement Com- 
munity Players dealing with the question 
of the encouragement of local or dialect 
plays in the National Festival of Com- 
munity Drama. The difficulty will be met 
to a large extent by the special award 
that is to be given to the best new and 
original play performed in the Festival in- 
dependently of the Festival Cup award. 
The new rules embodying this regulation 
may be had on application. 


77) 

The eighth Annual Meeting of the 
British Drama League will be held at 
8 Adelphi Terrace on Friday, July 1, at 
3 p.m. On the same evening a dinner will 
be organized to celebrate the success of 
the Welwyn Garden City Theatre Society 
in New York. Further particulars of this 
will be circulated early in June, in the 
meanwhile we remind members and secre- 
taries of affiliated societies that items for 
the agenda, and nominations for the new 
Council should reach this office not later 
than June 1. 
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The Guinea Stamp, by Morland Graham; The 
Poacher, by Joe Corrie; C’est La Guerre, by 


Morland Graham; Stewart of Ardbeg. Scots 
Play Publishing Co. 1s. each. 
Canadian Plays from Hart House Theatre. Edited 


by Vincent Massey. Macmillan. 10s. 
The Comic Artist. By Susan Glaspell and Norman 
Matson. Benn. 3s. 6d. 

The School Theatre. By Roy Mitchell. 
Council of Education, Toronto. 
Rip Van Winkle Goes to the Play. 

Matthews. Scribner. 
Cues and Curtain Calls. By H. 
(Carados). Lane. 12s. 6d. 


National 
By Brander 


Chance Newton 


RE you writing a play? If so, will you please 

stop for a moment and consider the following 

facts? In the event of your play being pro- 
duced (even if it is only a little one, and the 
actors all amateurs) the process will begin by a 
number of memorizing what you have 
written, probably plunging themselves into the 
deepest abyss of despair in the endeavour to remem- 
ber every single one of the words you have written, 
just exactly as you wrote them; and then, for days 
and days, they will repeat those words over and 
over and over again to each other, striving to say 
them exactly as you imagined them being said when 
you wrote them. But these people will be a mere 
section of the whole army of workers who will in 
the meantime be toiling to bring your play to life 
building scenery, painting it, sewing costumes, fix- 
ing up the lighting, making prompt copies, collect- 
ing props, arranging music, selling tickets, posting 
bills, writing advance notices for the Press, printing 
programmes, and heaven only knows what else. 
And at last, when all is ready, people will bolt 
their evening meal, hurry to a remote part of the 
town, perhaps stand for a long time in the rain, and 
then sit uncomfortably close to one another on un- 
comfortable seats, feeling either too hot or too cold, 
and probably paying more than they can con- 
veniently afford for the privilege of enduring these 
hardships in order that they may see your play. 

So please stop and consider whether the play you 
are writing is worth all this vast expenditure of 
human energy. Most of the plays I have read this 
month—and read, I hasten to add, with real enjoy- 
ment—are not worth it. I do not mean that they 
are bad plays. The four plays by Scottish authors 
and the collection of Canadian plays, for example, 
are nearly all extremely workmanlike. But I very 
much doubt if the enjoyment with which I read 
them would be materially increased if I were to 


people 





see them performed. Of all these plays 
““C’est La Guerre’”’ is the .only one which 
would gain enough on the stage to com- 


pensate for all the trouble of going to see it, to 
say nothing of all the trouble of performing it. In 
other words, these are plays which do not really 
need the stage. If they had been written as short 
stories, or essays, or articles for Punch, they 
would have given just as much pleasure and in- 
finitely less trouble. It is an inevitable result of 
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THE MONTH'S BOOKS 


Reviewed by Norman Marshall 





the growing interest in the theatre that more and 
more writers are putting their ideas into plays— 
especially one-act plays—when they could just as 
well be fully developed on the printed page as on 
the stage. 

The opening moments of the play which Miss 
Glaspell has written in collaboration with Mr, 
Matson have the same exquisitely-spun atmosphere 
of the unexpressed, the same delicate silences which 
pervaded ‘‘ Bernice.’’ There is, too, the same beau- 
tifully poised sentiment, trembling on the very 
brink of sentimentality yet moving so surely along 
its perilous track that one experiences something of 
the same thrill as when watching a tight-rope 
walker. But after the opening pages the play is a 
disappointment. The story is soon revealed as con- 
ventional melodrama, to which Miss Glaspell has 
attempted to give some semblance of respectability 
by dressing it up in the same style which she used 
for ‘* Bernice ’’ and ‘ Trifles.”’ 

I did not open Mr. Roy Mitchell’s book on ‘* The 
School Theatre ’’ with very much interest. There 
have been so many books of this sort lately. Most 
of them have claimed to be severely practical, and 
certainly they have given clear enough directions 
about rigging up a stage, lighting it, constructing 


scenery, and so. on. But all these writers 
have misdirected a vast amount of ingenuity 
in planning inadequate imitations of the con- 
ventional Italian opera. stage, in spite of 


the fact that all the more modern producers 
are demanding a type of stage which is far 
simpler and more easy for the amateur to imitate. 
This is where Mr. Mitchell’s book differs from its 
predecessors. The pattern which he holds up for 
imitation is the Copeau stage. Instead of explain- 
ing how to conceal the peculiarities of the average 
hall, he urges the producer to use these peculi- 
arities quite frankly, making a distinction out of his 
necessity and creating a style of presentation based 
upon existing conditions. ‘‘ Do not think of a 
theatre stage at all. Stand at the back of the hall 
and try to see a method. Think of actors moving 
and of what decorative elements would be needed to 
give conviction to their motion.’’ That advice is 
worth a whole bookful of the usual plans and 
diagrams for fitting up a stage. 

There remains two books by veterans of the 
theatre. Mr. Brander Matthews has nothing par- 
ticularly original or important to say, but his book 
is so finely balanced a combination of admiration for 
the old and appreciation for the new that one reads 
it with rare pleasure. The charm of Mr. Newton's 
book, on the other hand, is that it belongs so com- 
pletely and entirely to the theatrical world of the 
past. Even the language in which it is written is 
the almost extinct jargon of the old-time actor. 
There are reminiscences of Toole, Irving, Phelps, 
Tree, Wilson Barrett, and the eighty different 
Hamlets which the author has seen, but as there 
is no attempt to make any comparison between the 
methods of the past and the present a great oppor- 
tunity is lost, and the book fails to be anything 
more than picturesque historical gossip. 
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An Impression 


ANY people—men _ especially—must 
Mave read with a longing eye the an- 
nouncement in Drama of the Easter School 
for amateur producers. Those, mostly 
women, who were in the happy position of 
being able to attend the School, must have 
come away grateful to the British Drama 
League for a week rich in instruction and 
experience. 

No one, I suppose, quite knew how the 
School would shape in practice; for not 
only was it the first to be held under the 
auspices of the League, but also it offered 
an attractive and ambitious programme, 
which included the formidable undertaking 
of producing five companies in three plays 
during the brief existence of the School. 

There can, however, have been little 
ground for disappointment, except that the 
Organizing Director of the School, Miss 
Margaret Macnamara, was prevented by 
illness from attending after the inaugural 
evening. Jt is, of course, impossible to 
gauge how much the School lost through 
the absence of a personality whose genial 
humanity was amply disclosed in the cir- 
cular letters to the students, and in her 
charming letter of thanks for a small gift 
subscribed by them. 

Not that there was stiffness or formality 
among the students. On the contrary, an 
inevitably heterogeneous assemblage of two 
hundred men and women of widely varying 
ages, pursuits and interests, and drawn 
from all parts of the country from as far 
north as Scotland, but linked by a common 
ardour for the theatre, were quickly on 
easy terms with one another. In fact, a 
marked feature of the School, tempering 
the atmosphere of serious attention to the 
work in hand, was the good humour and 
fellowship, one might even say the spirit 
of holiday, which was prevalent. 

The inaugural evening, had been intended 
for an audition of those students who had 
expressed a desire to act. But the appal- 
ling prospect of compressing an audition 
of a hundred or more people into a space 
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by Mark Segal 


of two hours suggested the wisdom of re- 
considering the arrangement; and relief 
was found by inviting students to an earlier 
audition on the afternoon of the same day 
at the Drama League Office. Sixty or so 
students responded; with the unexpected 
and amusing sequel in the evening, that 
after Miss Edith Craig had delivered an 
introductory address, all but a handful of 
students were too shy to be heard, though 
a full hour was allotted for the hearing. 
And further timid, reluctant victims had 
almost to be uprooted from the body of the 
hall and physically transported to the plat- 
form. 

Miss Craig’s inaugural address set the 
key-note of her week’s work. Her function, 
as she conceived it, was—apart from cor- 
recting mistakes and explaining technique 
and ‘‘ business ’’—not to do things for the 
actors or to get them to learn by imitating 
her, but (far more difficult, though much 
more satisfactory) to explain the effect she 
wanted and to allow the actors to obtain 
that effect by the aid of their own imagina- 
tions. And it was an extraordinary achieve- 
ment on the part of Miss Craig, that in 
successfully producing in one week five 
companies in three different plays, she was 
able so faithfully to adhere to her intention. 

It was an education of the greatest value 
to watch Miss Craig at work, and to ob- 
serve her skill, her patience and her unerr- 
ing insight into the psychology both of her 
actors and of the characters they had to 
portray. A striking example of her in- 
sight was provided by the casting, which, 
considering the difficult circumstances, was 
on the whole remarkably successful. And 
Miss Craig showed a genius for acting 
(literally inimitable as far as the students 
were concerned) when on occasion she was 
obliged to speak a line or demonstrate a 
piece of ‘‘ business ”’ for an actor. 

Besides the students who acted, others 
were enrolled in three stage-staffs under 
Mrs. Monica Ewer as_ stage-manager. 
These students must have learned, not only 
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a good deal about stage-management, 
property-management, and so on, but also 
that these rather thankless and unrecog- 
nized tasks require something of a voca- 
tion to enable them to be fulfilled success- 
fully and cheerfully. It stands to the credit 
of Mrs. Ewer that she never failed to main- 
tain her equanimity. 

So much had to be concentrated within 
the period of a week that the School hours 
were of necessity long, though never 
tedious. Work began at 10 and went on 
till about 7, with intervals for lunch and 
tea. The meals, by the way, resembled 
the School in being inexpensive and 
extremely good value; and the thoughtful- 
ness of the authorities is exemplified by the 
fact that vegetarians were considered in the 
menu. Each full working-day consisted 
of two lectures, each of about an hour’s 
duration, and rehearsals under Miss Craig 
for the rest of the working time. The 
five companies were rehearsed in ‘‘ The 
Merchant of Venice,’’ Trial Scene, and 
‘* Everyman ”’ (each with mixed casts and 
all-women casts) and ‘‘ Thirty Minutes in 
a Street,’’ by Mrs. Beatrice Mayer. 

So keen were the actors that many of 
them spent a good deal of their free time 
in rehearsing among themselves. 

For the public performances and the 
dress-rehearsal (which went on without a 
break from 3 to 10) we forsook King’s 
College for women, where the School was 
held, for the Etlinger Theatre. 

We were absorbing instruction right up 
to the last moment, for two dramatic 
critics had been invited to attend and pass 
judgment—Mr. Hubert Griffith at the 
matinée and Mr. S. R. Littlewood at the 
evening performance. Both critics agreed 
in praising Miss Craig highly for the won- 
derful results she was able to show for 
the few days at her disposal, and they 
offered frank but salutary criticism of the 
production and the actors, in the course 
of which many useful hints emerged. 
Among other things, Mr. Griffith said that 
what chiefly distinguished professionals 
from amateurs is pace. Pause and silence 
can be extremely effective at the right mo- 
ments; but they must be justified—other- 
wise go straight on. If your play is 
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written in an exaggerated or a melodrama- 
tic style, try and tone it down; if it is 
farcical, act simply and naturally, as if 
unconscious of the humour, which then has 
its full flavour for the audience; on the 
other hand, if it is very naturalistic, 
examine it and see if you can force it at any 
points. 

Mr. Littlewood had some interesting 
remarks to make about the plays, particu- 
larly about ‘‘ Everyman,’’ which he sug- 
gested should be played almost jovially at 
the beginning. The part of Death should 
be Mephistophelian rather than sombre. 
‘Thirty Minutes in a Street’’ he described 
illuminatingly as a modern harlequinade. 

It is scarcely possible for a participator 
to offer an estimate of the performances. 
From the opinions of the critics and of 
spectators it would appear that the evening 
performance of Thirty Minutes ”’ (un- 


“é 


consciously inspired, perhaps, by the 
author’s presence) stood out from the 
others. Mr. Littlewood, who had criticized 


‘* Everyman ”’ and the Trial Scene from 
‘* The Merchant of Venice ’’ quite severely, 
characterized ‘‘Thirty Minutes in a Street’’ 
as ‘‘a brilliant performance of a brilliant 
play ’’; and his description of the play as 
a tour de force might justly be applied 
to Miss Craig’s production of it. It may 
be added that of the three plays performed, 
‘* Thirty Minutes ’’ was certainly the most 
difficult to produce, the most instructive, 
and the most enjoyable. 

The evening performance, which marked 
the conclusion of the School’s activities, 
naturally took on the air of a farewell 
gathering. Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth spoke, 
and gave a well-deserved tribute to Miss 
Kelsall and Miss Milner for their organiz- 
ing work. And Miss Craig expressed the 
hope that the School would be held every 
year. With this hop students will concur. 
And there is no doubt that in such activities 
as these the League is splendidly fulfilling 
its purpose. 

In the next number of Drama there will 
appear some slight account of the various 
lectures given during the School. In the 
meanwhile it may perhaps be helpful to 
conclude this article, quite undogmatically, 
with some ideas which the working of the 
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School has suggested to the writer in view 
of the possibility of a second School being 
arranged next year. 

In the first place, the length of the 
school might be reconsidered; a fortnight, 
if necessary in summer, would have many 
advantages. The effect of confining the 
programme into one week was to cramp 
such valuable lectures as those on ‘‘ Make- 
up,”’ ‘‘ Settings and Props,” and ‘‘ Stage- 
Management,’’ which most of us felt were 
well worth expanding, or dividing into two 
lectures each. As it was, the criticism of 
students’ make-up had to be done most 
hurriedly; and the subject of lighting 
scarcely received the attention it deserved. 
In a fortnight’s school fuyther ‘lectures 
could be added on such subjects as choice 
of play, and play-making; for at least three 
students who have written plays and others 
who may be potential playwrights attended 
the School. Again, a most useful discus- 
sion on ‘* Village Drama ’”’ had to be cut 
short to allow time for a debate on the 
competitive element in dramatic festivals. 
This debate, conducted as it was on the set 
lines of the Unions of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, on the principle of scoring points 
and confounding your adversaries, while 
being good fun, seemed rather out of place 
ina full programme of serious study. 


‘ 


Then, the question of public perfor- 
mances might be reconsidered. The public 
performances, combined with the short 
time available to prepare for them, made it 
necessary to concentrate on the standard of 
production rather than on teaching produc- 
tion; though it is only fair to Miss Craig 
to state that as far as possible she ex- 
plained her course of action. If the school 
terminated with the dress-rehearsal the 
producer could devote his (or her) attention, 
not to teaching acting (of which most of 
the actors had considerable previous experi- 
ence), but to teaching production—the 
raison d’étre of the school—which is not 
quite the same thing. Thus, a future pro- 
ducer might treat the plays to be produced 
as if they were new to him, as if he had 
only reached the point of studying the 
scripts. And there might be introductory 
and incidental lectures, not necessarily for- 
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mal, in which the producer could discuss 
his conception of the plays and _ their 
characters, show how he decides the 
scenery, composes the various “‘ plots ’’ of 
business, etc., arranges the casting, and so 
on. 

Again, there may be something to 
be said for allowing students to learn 
by actually producing for themselves. In- 
stead of all the rehearsal time being devoted 
to watching the producer at work, a part of 
it might be set aside in which groups of 
students could be rehearsed in_ short 
scenes by other students; each production 
being criticized by the producer. This plan 
would have the further advantage of 
materially relieving the burden on the pro- 
ducer’s time and energy. 

Other modifications may commend them- 
selves to the organizers. The ideal school, 
after all, is not to be attained at the first 
attempt. This year’s School, at any rate, 
was fortunate in having Miss Craig and the 
others who served it so zealously. Its 
success is beyond question. So much so, 
that many students have already expressed 
their desire to attend another school next 
year. 





THE MAGNET PLAYERS 


A first visit to the Magnet Players left behind a 
pleasing impression, and a desire to see more of 
them. 


Their production of ‘* Twelfth Night ’’ at the 
Stanley Hall, South Norwood, had many good 
points. Exemplary promptness in scene-shifting 
was one of these, with good staging and dresses, 
while the company was word-perfect almost to a 
man. 


Horace Gould played Sir Toby Belch capitally, as 
well as bearing the burden of production. The 
Viola of Olive Davey was easily the best perform- 
ance of the evening. Sir Andrew Aguecheek and 
Feste the Jester were excellent, while Dorothy 
Champion as Olivia’s maid was very pleasing. 
Malvolio—played by Henry Collihole—in spite of 
good appearance and elegant poise, was somehow 
not convincing, nor yet was the Olivia of Jane 
Theakstone. We noticed several good actors in 
some of the minor parts. 


As a whole, the company have courage and am- 
bition. They are members of the staff of Holdron’s 
of Peckham, and this production was in aid of the 
Linen and Woollen Drapers’ Cottage Homes. 


Louiss HarsourNeE 
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A NOTE ON VILLAGE ACTING 
By H. Du Garde Peach 


VERYONE who has ever done any 
producing of plays in country 
villages, using as his material the 
men and women, youths and 

maidens, from the local farms and cottages, 
knows that the most difficult of all tasks 
is to persuade a country-bred person to 
be himself. All human beings are, of 
course, to some extent self-conscious, and 
this self-consciousness decreases as _ the 
part which they are called upon to enact 
gets further and further away from their 
everyday avocations; but in the case of 
country people there is a very particular and 
peculiar self-consciousness, which psycho- 
analysts might describe as an inferiority 
complex, which almost forbids their appear- 
ing on the stage in a part which mirrors 
their own lives. The effect of this is that 
village companies cannot, or will not, pro- 
duce country plays dealing with the rich 
contemporary life of our shires and villages 
until they have acquired an experience and 
a technique which really means that they are 
approaching their task from something of 
the angle of the professional. That is to 
say, they have to learn to get outside them- 
selves in order again to get in. 

All this is very much to be deplored. 
There is no richer field for exploration and 
exploitation by amateur village companies 
of players than the life of their own 
environments. They possess by nature 
unique advantages which the professional 
actor can only copy from a distance and 
can only very rarely satisfactorily emulate. 
A company recruited from the farms and 
homesteads which make up the little 
community of Widecombe-in-the-Moor, in 
Devon, could give a performance of ‘‘ The 
Farmer’s Wife’’ in which the dialect 
would not be the atrocious approximation 
heard in London and lascerating the ear of 
anyone familiar with Devon speech. More- 
over, their voices, their costumes, their 
properties, and their inimitable rustic 
flavour would be natural and not laborious, 
and often erroneous copies. 

In the nature of things this cannot be, 
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and all of us who have worked with village 
companies know that there is a great deal 
of very difficult and often very trying pre- 
liminary work to be done, and an amazing 
amount of tact and encouragement to be 
employed, before Plowboy George can be 
induced to walk the stage in his person as 
he lives, with either contentment to himself 
or satisfaction to others. 

In these circumstances there is only one 
course which we must all pursue. Quite 
literally, a village company must begin 
with Shakespeare and ‘‘ work up” to 
‘* The Farmer’s Wife.’’ A farm-hand who 
would make an indifferent Miles Dixon will 
often make an effective Hamlet, and in the 
making he will learn the technique which 
will enable him to approach the task of the 
creation of himself, 

This, at any rate, represents my experi- 
ence. I look forward with confidence to 
the day when village communities will not 
be shy, and village audiences will not be 
intolerant, of plays about themselves. | 
do not suggest that such plays should form 
their entire repertory, but they should cer- 
tainly constitute a large part of it. But, 
and of this I am more sure than of any- 
thing else, they will only achieve capacity 
to represent their own lives by grappling 
first, however inadequately, with some of 
the greatest plays in the world’s literature. 
Assurance on the rustic playing-fields of 
Eton and Harrow must be won on the 
battlefield of Waterloo. 


CITIZEN HOUSE 
DRAMA SUMMER SCHOOL 

A Summer School for the practical study of 
Drama will be held at Citizen House, Bath, during 
the first fortnight in August. Lectures and practical 
courses will be given by expert authorities. Plays 
will be read, studied, and produced at the end of 
the course, and in connexion with a_ production 
special attention will be given to the study of 
modern scene designing and making, and the use 
of lighting effects. 

All enquiries should be addressed to the Hon. Sec., 
who will be very glad to answer all questions. A 
detailed syllabus will be issued in due course. 
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THE STAGE OF THE ARTS THEATRE CLUB, LONDON, 
AS SET FOR THE RKECENT PRODUCTION OF “* THE 
LADY OF BELMON‘4 BY ST JOHN ERVIN} SCENE 
DESIGNED BY HERBERT NORRIS. 

















SCOTTISH NATIONAL PLAYERS 


The recent season of the Scottish National 
Players at the Lyric Theatre, Glasgow, came to an 
end on Saturday, February 12. On this occasion 
the Society presented two plays, both of foreign 
origin: “*‘ The Lover,” by Sierra, followed by Lady 
Gregory’s translation of Goldoni’s charming 
comedy, ‘* Mirandolina ’’ (La Locandiera). 


“The Lover,’’ played by Miss Nan R. Scott 
(the Queen), Miss Catherine Fletcher (Lady-in- 
Waiting), and Mr. Morland Graham (the Lover), 
is a little difficult to appreciate at first hearing. 
The local press stigmatized it as ‘‘ a dull play,” a 
somewhat bewildering statement. It is essentially 
a static comedy, and was so played, and so success- 
fully played that the gentleman responsible for its 
production in London stated that the Glasgow per- 
formance was, in his opinion, considerably better 
than the original one. Miss Nan Scott and Mr. 
Morland Graham are both players who have learnt 
the value of standing and sitting still, with the re- 
sult that their gestures are all the more effective 
when employed. Mr. Graham’s lover was all the 
author could have wished. The ‘* décor ”’ for this 
play was singularly attractive and successful. Deep 
blue curtains, a red carpet, and a single tall French 
window at the back of the stage, indicated a royal 
palace with most masterly simplicity. 


“ Mirandolina,’’ on the other hand, suffered some- 
what from being played too slowly. It might have 
been due to the fact that Mr. Morland Graham had 
too much to do on one night, but his performance 
as the Marquis was quite devoid of the subtlety he 
displayed in the previous piece. Instead of the 
painted, aristocratic old fribble that appears to have 
been Goldoni’s original conception, he presented us 
with a somewhat vulgar and undistinguished roué. 
The name part was played by Miss Nell Ballantyne. 
This actress has a very personal charm, which was 
extremely helpful to her, and atoned for technical 
inexperience. Mr. Sloan (the Count) was too slow 
and stiff. The other parts, with the exception of 
the Captain (Mr. Graham Dow), were very well 
played. Mr. Dow was at a disadvantage, having 
been called upon to fill a gap at the last moment, 
and suffered from inadequate rehearsal. The pro- 
duction would have been greatly improved by a 
consistently quicker tempo, but as it was a very en- 
joyable evening’s entertainment was provided. The 
setting was simple in the extreme—grey curtains 
and a bare minimum of period furniture, which was 
both pleasing and satisfactory. 


It is rather doubtful whether the Committee on 
this occasion were not a little too ambitious in their 
choice of plays, to achieve financial success. Poor 
houses may easily have been due to the chilling 
atmosphere of a bad first night, and an extremely 
unintelligent press. If the Glasgow press desires to 
encourage a Scottish Repertory Company, they 
should see to it at least that fair and adequate 
Both 


criticism is given on such occasions as these. 
Plays were well produced. 
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EXETER DRAMA LEAGUE 


We have continued our winter programme by 
giving monthly productions of a varying character. 

On February 2, to satisfy a demand for Grand 
Guignol, we gave ‘‘ The Mask ’”’ (Capt. H. M. 
Harwood), ‘*‘ The Dear Departed’’ (Stanley 
Houghton), and ‘*‘ The First and the Last ”’ (Gals- 
worthy). This programme gave occasion for some 
powerful acting by both old and new members. 
There was a certain lack of uniformity to be ob- 
served in the accents (Cornish and Lancashire re- 
spectively) necessary for the first two plays, and a 
tendency to broaden the humour of the comedy, no 
doubt a healthy reaction against the gloom of the 
other two plays. 

“The Likes of Her’’ (McEvoy), given on 
March 1, is also a play in which realism in accent 
is almost impossible unless cast within sound of 
Bow Bells. We were, however, fortunate in having 
two or three perfect Cockneys, and in spite of the 
great difficulties presented by the two chief female 
characters, the whole play went extremely well. 

‘* Everyman ’’ was performed on March 29. In 
this no names appeared of cast or producer, rightly 
in the former and wrongly in the latter instance, 
as someone should be held responsible for allowing 
the chief character to be uncertain of his words. 
The play was, in fact, saved by a highly-skilled 
prompter. But in reverent atmosphere, picturesque 
effect, and historical accuracy it left little to be 
desired. 

Readings were also held of ‘* The Builder of 
Bridges ’’ (Sutro), ‘‘ The Romantic Age ’’ (Milne), 
‘* Arms and the Man ”’ (Shaw), and “‘ Milestones ”’ 
(Bennett and Knoblock). 

We are giving two performances of ‘* Much Ado 
About Nothing’? on May 31 and June 1, and two 
performances of Sir James barrie’s ‘* Dear Brutus ”’ 
on June 3 and 4. For these performances we are 
raising our prices and giving the profits to the Re- 
building Fund of the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
at Stratford-upon-Avon. 

We have to record with regret the loss of our 
Chairman, Mr. E. T. England, former Headmaster 
of the Grammar School, who is leaving Exeter for 
Islington. During the three years that he has been 
our Chairman, he has done much to raise the status 
of the Exeter Drama League, and to adapt its con- 
stitution to deal with a great increase in member- 
ship, while he will be long remembered as an actor 
and a friend. 


STREATHAM 


The Zodiac Dramatic Club recently performed 
Mr. Eric Hudson’s Comedy ‘‘ The Unfair Sex,’”’ on 
behalf of King’s College Hospital. 

In her study of Diana Trevor, Vera Pratt was 
very happy. She played with enviable ease and 
confidence, and has one of those memories that is 
a gift! Her diction was particularly good; but 
this, by the way, is a strong point with the whole 
company., An orchestra, not entirely feminine, was 
a pleasing interlude. Lk. H. 
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THE MALGO DRAMATIC SOCIETY 
Performance of Paolo and Francesca 


Here was true community drama. 

The members of the Maidstone Art School, the 
Maidstone Grammar School, and the Maidstone 
(Junior) Technical School combined to create, with 
beautiful scenery, lighting, and costumes, a setting 
and an atmosphere perfectly in harmony with 
Stephen Phillips’s fine tragedy, which was acted by 
the Maidstone Association of Local Government 
officers. 

Mr. A. E. Dean is to be congratulated on a 
production full of poetic imagination. It was a 
courageous undertaking for amateurs, fully justi- 
fied, however, by its success. Every word of the 
poem was audible, and the men’s voices were 
specially good. Mr. Stroud’s Paolo, a little stiff 
at the opening, grew better and better, and in the 
great scenes his beautiful voice gave full value to 
the music of the verse. Some criticism may, per- 
haps, be suggested of the Lucrezia. This player 
has an inimitable gift for pure comedy, and her 
former performances—as ‘“* Eliza,’’ in Shaw’s 
** Pygmalion ’’; and as the Flower-seller in Gals- 
worthy’s ‘‘ Pigeon ’’—were a joy to watch. Her 
acting of Lucrezia was less satisfying, and missed 
the poetic quality of the other players. 

The soldiers’ drinking scene was very picturesque ; 
it might, perhaps, have been taken a little faster. 
The scenery and lighting in this scene and the cool 
dawn atmosphere of the garden scene deserve the 
highest praise. Mr. Dean’s acting of Giovanni 
Malatesta was quite exceptional. 

The music throughout was worthy of the pro- 
duction, and included a wedding march and a de- 
lightful soldiers’ drinking song, written by Mrs. 
Stroud. 

This company is to be warmly congratulated on 
the consistently high standard in their choice of 
plays and quality of their work. 


THE CAMBERWELL COMMUNITY PLAYERS 

The community players of the U.G. Settlement, 
Camberwell, gave a successful annual entertainment 
of the variety order on Friday, March 18. They 
began with a very realistic burlesque of what the 
players have to go through in their efforts to find 
room for rehearsals amid the manifold activities of 
the much-overcrowded institute. The piece wound 
up triumphantly in a riotous hurly-burly of costume 
making, physical exercises, and orchestral practice, 
on a stage only just sufficient for the ordinary re- 
quirements of the actors, the whole being a very 
practical appeal for more funds to provide the neces- 
sary accommodation. Short interludes by the two 
orchestras, senior and junior (the latter very junior 
indeed), were followed by a scene from the ever- 
green ‘* Shoemakers’ Holiday,’? which, with its 
so strangely modern humour, makes such an appeal 
to London-born actors. But, undoubtedly, the 
** clue ’’ of the whole evening was a scene from a 
war play, in which the actors got it across by dint 
of sheer earnestness—an earnestness that showed it- 
self in their steady refusal to take a curtain, in spite 
of the clamour of the audience. 
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THE UNNAMED SOCIETY, MANCHESTER 
““ THe Hairy Ape,” by Eugene O’Neill 

The curtain rose, but for a few moments the play 
did not commence. An ingenious arrangement of 
five scarlet lamps glared out, framing the stage as 
a square of black, and creating an intense atmo. 
sphere of heat and enclosed fire: the little Unnamed 
Room, by quick suggestion, had become part of 
the interior otf an ocean liner; then to a metallic 
clang the scarlet lamps vanished and the play leapt 
into existence. Nothing throughout the very fine 
performance was more amazing than this moment. 
Literally, as in the stage-directions, the forecastle 
was crowded with men, shouting, cursing, laugh. 
ing, singing. A quite terrifying fight began, and 
to our relief was stopped in time. Mr. John 
Wardle as ‘‘ Yank ’’ dominated the scene, roaring 
incoherent ideas, and he hung his arms like an ape 
and brooded in a manner which would probably 
have rejoiced even Mr. O’Neill’s heart. The sweat- 
ing mass of men bunched closer before him; and 
then—clang !—the scene vanished and the scarlet 
glare returned to oppress us. 

The second scene, also designed by Miss Mar- 
garet Nichols, was laid on deck, and after 
the reds and blacks its white was dazzling; 
but again the _ scarlet came, again we 
were roasted by the stokehole, again Yank exulted 
and the men cursed. It went on. Once we even 
rose as high as Fifth Avenue, where nightmarish 
New Yorkers paraded past, blithering. Yet never 
was Yank allowed to slip from our attention with 
his agonized fumblings, his likeable generosity, and 
the manly revolt that was in him. At the close 
everyone was filled with admiration for Mr. F. 
Sladen-Smith, the producer, but none dared to call 
for him. What new shock might he not have 
brought in his hands from that dreadful darkness 


which surrounded the climax? The play wa 
enough, magnificently enough. W. 


NEW EARSWICK DRAMATIC SOCIETY 

For a subscription of half a crown the passive 
members have been entertained by the acting mem- 
bers during the season just ended with the follow- 


ing eighteen plays, besides a dramatic recital 
given by Mrs. Guthrie Liddard: ‘‘ The Step 


mother ’? (Arnold Bennett), ‘*‘ Campbell of Kil- 
mohr ”’ (presented by the York Settlement Players), 
‘* The Voysey Inheritance,’? ‘‘ Lonesome Like,” 
** Mrs. Hodges,’’ ‘‘ Admiral Peters,’’ ‘* Suppressed 
Desires,’’ ‘*‘ The Bishop’s Candlesticks,’’ ‘‘ The 
Pact,’’ “It Is So Simple,’? ‘‘ The Elopement,” 
‘As Once in May,” ‘* The Marriage Will Not 
Take Place,’’ ‘‘ Trifles,’? ‘‘ The Way of an Angel,” 
‘* The Tents of the Arabs,’’ ‘‘ Fame and the Poet,” 
and “* The Will.” 

Royalties, amounting to £21 7s. 6d., have been 
paid on all the plays so liable, besides the hire of 
hall (£12), cost of books and all other expenses; 
yet the treasurer reports a balance in hand of about 
£16. Since its birth in 1911, the Society has pro- 
duced 160 plays, and until a couple of years ago the 
subscription was only one shilling. It would be 
interesting to know if any other village society has 
given better value for the money. 
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MILTON PLAYERS 


An effervescence of wholly delightful comedy was 
provided by the Milton Players in their production 
of Mark Arundel’s “‘ Don’t Tell Timothy ”’ at the 
Congregational Schoolroom, Crow Lane East, on 
Wednesday and Thursday evenings, March 16 and 
— was a steady vein of humour throughout 
the four acts, but it was accentuated at frequent 
intervals by specially brilliant passages which caused 
the most hearty laughter. 

Mr. Rowland King gave an admirable charac- 
terization of Sir Timothy. The scenes between 
Clytie Maltby (Miss E. Robinson) and _ Rosalie 
Gambrill (Miss A. Wightman) were cleverly done, 
Miss Robinson’s interpretation of the runaway wife 
with modern ideas being specially commendable. 
As the distracted husband, who is imagined by 
Clytie to be unfaithful, Mr, Frank Shaw obtained 
the right effect without having to strive unduly for 
jt, and is to be congratulated on a sound perform- 
ance. 

Mr. Jack Barclay was successful in the réle of 
Sir Arundel Copeland, Rosalie’s suitor, whilst Mrs. 
Wall gave a creditable performance as Lady Gam- 
brill, Rosalie’s widowed mother. 

Although the part of Kate, the parlourmaid, was 
small, Miss Alice Randall scored a distinct success 
in it. 

The comedy was a great success throughout, and 
we shall certainly not be alone in expressing the 
hope that it will be given again in the near future. 


EASTER SCHOOL OF DRAMA BY THE 
KENT RURAL COMMUNITY COUNCIL AT 
FOLKESTONE, April 22 to May 3, 1927 
This, the first school of its kind in Kent, 
attracted about thirty-five full-time students living 
in and several more local and half-time students, 
making usually round about fifty active members 
at any one time. The comparatively long period 
covered allowed of the complete preparation of 
three items for a performance, which was given on 
the last night of the school. The programme 
chosen was :— 

“The Tempest,’’ Act III, scenes 1 and 2, and 

Act IV. 

“ Antony and Cleopatra,’ Act V, scene 2. 

“The Man who Married a Dumb Wife.” 
It was found possible to reach a very high standard 
of excellence in essentials, though details were 
necessarily left unfinished. The setting of the 
plays was exceptionally good: the services of Mr. 
Marford, scene-painter at the Old Vic, were 
secured for the first week-end and two subsequent 
evenings, and the whole school profited greatly from 
his tuition. A contingent of students carried the 
work which he outlined for the sets to a successful 
conclusion, producing Egyptian columns, a rocky 
cave, stools, a window-box, and numerous small 
Properties, all of considerable excellence. Some 
costume-work was also done by students, though 
the mainstay in this direction was Miss Gosling, 
with the wonderful wardrobe of Women’s Institute 
clothes from Westerham district. 
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The mornings were spent in classes under Miss 
Elsie Fogerty for Voice Production, and Miss 
Janet Duff for Movement and Mime. These were 
thoroughly successful, and every student recognized 
their value. Some general lectures were given in 
the afternoons; an additional audience was invoked 
for these, as Mr. Nigel Playfair and Mr. Andrew 
Leigh were among the lecturers. The latter 
created much interest by conducting two rehearsals 
of the Shakespearean scenes; students found the 
introduction of a new point of view very stimu- 
lating, as it enabled them to see the work of Mr. 
Martin Browne, the producer of the school, in true 
perspective, and to realize how individual an art is 
the art of production. Make-up demonstrations 
were given by Mrs. Martin Browne (Henzie Rae- 
burn), who also helped in the producing. 

The spirit of the school was an utterly delightful 
one. Some students knew a great deal, yet none 
paraded their knowledge; everyone was keen, and 
everyone did something (this is the advantage of 
small numbers), and was always willing to do 
more. An inestimable amount of this is due to the 
president of the school, Mrs. Granville Streatfeild, 
who ‘“‘ emptied herself ’’ to become the keenest and 
loyalest of all the students; and to the quiet effici- 
ency of the organizers of the school. May it have 
many happy returns! 


THB TEMPLE PLAYERS—RUGBY 

For their fifth appearance before the footlights 
“The Temple Players’’ chose ‘‘ A Social Con- 
venience,’’ a four-act comedy by H. M. Harwood, 
preceded by a one-act drama, ‘* Blind Man’s Buff,’’ 
by F. C. Brunton. The latter, which was producéd 
for the first time, was of the morbidly sentimental 
type, consisting mainly of dialogues between David, 
who has been blird for ten years as the result of 
a motor accident, and Anne, who during that 
period has lived as David’s wife without disclosing 
that her sister, David’s real wife, was killed in the 
said accident. The difficult réle of 
cleverly interpreted by Mrs, Dreghorn. 

The second play was welcome and refreshing by 
contrast. For an amateur society ‘‘ A Social Con- 
venience ’? imposes a heavy task on a very few 
players. Millicent Hannay is a particularly arduous 
réle, although one was apt to overlook this point 
when witnessing Mrs. H. M. Over’s interpretation, 
for she conveyed the impression, not merely that 
she knew the part well, but that 
living it. One 
and that is 


Anne was 


she was actually 
small point might be 
that at times the movements were a 
fle too free, terminating in attitudes of the sports 


criticized here, 






field rather than the stage. This, to some, may 
have given an added charm to an already fas- 
cinating character. Mr. N. Edyvean Walker as 








Dennis Lestrange was an ideal partner for Milli- 
cent, and his quick changes from the passionate 
lover to the unscrupulous adventurer were particu- 
larly well done. In a larger theatre, however, 
some of his most subtle hits would probably have 
been lost through his habit of dropping } 


alt 


his voice, 
although this was compensated to some 


extent by 
H. R. 
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the clearness of his enunciation. a 
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THE HUDDERSFIELD THESPIANS 


The final production of the 1926-27 season was 
that of H. Elroy Flecker’s ‘‘ Hassan,’’ an experi- 
ment which had been much discussed and criticized 
locally, and maybe farther afield. Although most 
of the spectacular side of the play had of necessity 
to be cut, and although the production suffered 
from minor faults, there is no doubt that it must 
rank as one of the big successes of the society; the 
experiment, and it was indeed a big and daring 
experiment, has proved that glorified spectacular 
effect is not necessary for the appreciation of a 
play of the calibre of ‘“‘ Hassan,’’ and that such a 
play can be successfully tackled by amateurs. One 
of the chief difficulties lay in the staging of ten 
scenes with eight different settings. By an_ in- 
genious scheme of Mr. George Beaumont the total 
time taken over the nine changes was only twenty- 
two minutes, and yet every setting was sufficiently 
different to avoid monotony. The stage was 
divided into three sections by two sets of arches, 
and the different settings were obtained by leaving 
open or suitably closing different arches or sets of 
arches. Easiiy removable accessories, such as a 
fountain in the street scene, and rich cushions and 
suitable furniture in the interiors completed the 
equipment and helped to maintain the necessary 
Eastern atmosphere. 

The season just completed has on the whole been 
an undoubted success, and members and supporters 
are hoping for a still more interesting and enjoy- 
able programme for 1927-28. L. A. C. 


MIRACLE PLAY IN ABBEY RUINS 
By S. Wilson Burch 


After negotiating with remarkable success two 
seasons of pioneer enterprise and dogged battling 
against the depressing drawbacks of a theatre bad 
acoustically, poorly appointed, and with but make- 
shift stage and dressing-room facilities, the Leeds 
Civic Playhouse has embarked upon a venture which 
should not only add the most glorious chapter to a 
story already rich in interest, but afford convincing 
evidence of the splendid ardour and high ideals of 
the contemporary amateur movement in Britain. 

The Civic Playhouse—the first free theatre in the 
country—is rapidly preparing for a great Miracle 
Play within the fine old ruins of Kirkstall Abbey, 
a twelfth-century Cistercian monastery owned by 
the Leeds Corporation. Mr. Nugent Monck, of the 
Norwich Maddermarket Theatre, will produce the 
play, with the assistance of Mr. James R. Gregson 
—since its inception the Civic Playhouse’s perma- 
nent producer, and responsible for most of the 
score of productions put on by the organization. 

The popular old legend used by Longfellow in his 
well-known poem, ‘‘ King Robert of Sicily,’’ is 
being utilized as the basis of the Miracle Play, 
which is being written by Mr. Nugent Monck. 

The main action of the play will take place on a 
three-tiered stage erected in the chancel of the Abbey 
church and immediately outside the great east win- 
dow arch, while a large choir and orchestra will be 
placed in the transepts, from which lighting effects 
will be manipulated. Upwards of a thousand spec- 
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tators can be accommodated in the nave. 

Mr. Monck demands 500 players, with an orcheg 
tra of 30 and 100 choristers. The production wil] 
tax the Playhouse’s resources to the utmost; coe 
operation from the other amateur societies in the 
city is the desirable aim of the promoters, in ensup 
ing a series of performances thoroughly representa 
tive of Leeds, and worthy of its high reputation 
throughout the country for dramatic enterprise, 
Casting is proceeding, and the leading part of the 
Jester-King will be taken by Mr. J. R. Gregson, 
The Vicar of Leeds will play the part of the Arch 
bishop, at any rate on the first night. 

Of the remarkably varied list of productions for 
which the Leeds Civic Playhouse has been responsi. 
ble, those of particularly outstanding interest have 
been the recent production of ‘‘ The Dybbuk”® 
(under Miss Edith Craig’s direction), given in Eng.” 
lish during March, for the first time in the country; 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘‘ Knight of the Burning 
Pestle,’’ for which the theatre was transformed into 
a typical Elizabethan playhouse; ‘‘ Everyman,” 4 
which drew tremendous crowds to a Leeds church 
for several weeks; ‘‘ CEdipus Rex,’ “* The Adding 
Machine,’’ and some of Laurence Housman’s “‘Little 
Plays of St. Francis,’’ performed on a_ brewer's 
lorry in various open spaces of the city. 

It is hoped to attract those American and Com | 
tinental tourists whose interest always centres on 
things of old-world significance, to the Abbey 


Miracle Play, which will be performed for a fort 
night in July. 


SHAKESPEARE IN BRADFORD 


For the annual performance by his pupils, 
Mr. Wm. Greenwood, Teacher of Elocution at the 
Carlton Street Senior Evening Institute, Bradford, 
has, of late years, invariably selected a Shake 7 
spearean work, usually one of the lesser-known 
pieces, e.g., ‘* Love’s Labour Lost” and 
‘** Cymbeline.”’ 

This year, when the performance took place, dur 
ing the week of April 2, in the Technical College} 
Hall, the play chosen was ‘“‘ Henry IV.” (Part 
Two). Wisely but little was attempted in the way 
of scenery ; though the costumes were tasteful, accu 
rate and adequate, and an ingenious arrangement 
of curtains and framework permitted of rapid action, 
so that most of the “‘ cuts,’? which cause such dis 
tress to true Shakespeareans, were avoided. 

Allowing for the youthfulness of the players the 
performance must be pronounced distinctly creditable 
to the students and to their teacher. 

In some cases, however, there were really praise 
worthy histrionic efforts. If only the following be 
singled out for mention, it is due to the difficulty of 
noting more among so large a cast. Alfred Hartop 
was a good Falstaff: the swagger, cowardice, 
choler, lecherousness, and sottishness of the charac 
ter all received attention; William Simpson 
Harry Smith each succeeded in “‘ getting across 
with Shallow and Silence respectively; and 
Jowett was a most diverting Mistress Quickly. 

FREDERICK G. JACKSON 
(Hon. Local Judge (Yorks) British Drama 
League Competition, 1926). 























LAURA SMITHSON 


L.R.A.M, Elocution, Double Diploma, Regd. T.R.C. 
Of principal West End Theatres and Old Vic Shakespeare Co. 
ECOMMENDED by Sir Frank Benson, Miss 
Lilian Baylis, Miss Sybil Thorndike, Miss 
Gladys Cooper, Miss Edith Craig, Lady Gomme, 
Ben Greet, Esq., Mrs. Cecil Chesterton, William 
Poel, Esq. 


VOICE PRODUCTION 
SPEAKING VERSE 
DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE 
STAGE TRAINING 


Pupils prepared for ELOCUTION DIPLOMAS. 
Schools within reach of London visited. 


STAMMERING AND OTHER DEFECTS OF SPEECH 
SUCCESSFULLY TREATED. 


Address: 102 Abbey Road Mansions, N.W.8 


Northern Connection : 


IVY SMITHSON 


One Ropner Terr., Stockton-on-Tees, Co. Durham 
and 102 Abbey Road Mansions, N.W.8 
{Local Representative Poetry Society Examinations in Verse Speaking 
and The Guildhall School of Music) 


ing Miss Laura Smithson’s Temporary Absence in Australia 
fulfilling professional engagements—Al!] communications to Miss 
Ivy Smithson. 


ST. PANCRAS 
PEOPLE’S THEATRE 


36 Tavistock Place, W.C.1 Tele.: Museum 9469 





Hon. Director 
Director and Producer 


Miss EDITH NEVILLE 
Miss MAUDE SCOTT 





A FRESH PLAY EACH WEEK BY 
AMATEUR REPERTORY COMPANY 
UNDER PROFESSIONAL PRODUCER 


PERFORMANCES THURSDAYS 
and SATURDAYS at 8 p.m. 


Admission 6d., Front seats 1/3, Reserved 2/4 





There are vacancies for MEN for next 
season. 
Applications should be made at once. 
Unlimited opportunities for Serious Ama- 
teurs and Professional Students. 





Special Courses in Play Production for 
Beginners. Tuition and Practice Classes in 
all branches of Dramatic Art. 











Why Hire Costumes? 





THE THREE MASKS 


71 NEWHALL STREET 
—— BIRMINGHAM —— 


Will make all kinds of 
stage properties, costumes, 
fancy dresses, masks and 
head-dresses, for little more 
than the usual hiring fees. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—— Proprietors 


U.R. Fletcher : M. F. Wainwright : P. L. Fisher. 








THE GREENLEAF THEATRE 


Directors: Maxwell Armfield and Constance Smedley. 
London Studio : 
8a CLAREVILLE GROVE 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.7 


Training Course in drama suited to the educational 

world, now beginning: weekly lecture-recitals, Tuesdays, 

8.30 p.m. ; Children’s Matinees, 5.30 p.m. Admission 3/- 
Particulars from Secretary. 


Syllabus of Summer School: Teachers’ Week (August 
22nd to 27th); Actors’ and Producers’ Fortnight (August 
29th to September 10th) now ready. 














THE CITIZEN HOUSE PLAYERS 
of Bath have a large number of 


Stage Dresses 


including Celtic, Saxon, Medieval, Shakespearian, 

Eighteenth Century and Fantastic, which they would 

be glad to loan to members of the British Drama 

League ONLY at five shillings each and upwards, 
according to estimate. 


Application for loan of these dresses should be made in the 
first instance to the Hon. Sec, of the Drama League, 
8 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2 

















THE 
BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


President : 
LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN 
Vice-Presidents : 
THE EARL OF CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES 

VISCOUNT BURNHAM VISCGUNT ROTHERMERE 

MISS LENA ASHWELL, 0O.B.E. 

ARNOLD BENNETT SIR BARRY V. JACKSON 
THE RIGHT HON. J. R. CLYNES, M.P. SIR J. MARTIN HARVEY 
SIR MICHAEL SADLER, K.C.S.I. THE RT. HON. J. H. THOMAS, M.P. 


Hon. Treasurer: Chairman of the Council : 
ALEC. L. REA HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER 


Hon. Secretary: 
GEOFFREY WHITWORTH 


Council : 


KENNETH BARNES ELSIE FOGERTY ERIC PATERSON 
LAURENCE BINYON LT.-COL. HEADLAM, D.S.O., WALTER PAYNE 

F. S. BOAS, D.Lrrr. O.B.E., M.P. L. du GARDE PEACH 
LEWIS CASSON GERTRUDE KINGSTON C. HAROLD RIDGE 
W. L, COURTNEY HOLFORD KNIGHT ALBERT RUTHERSTON 
EDITH CRAIG THE HON. MRS. ALFRED MAUDE SCOTT 

W. A. DARLINGTON LYTTELTON W. J. TURNER 
EDWARD J. DENT THE MASTER OF THE TEMPLE PENELOPE WHEELER 
J]. FISHER WHITE W. LEE MATHEWS 


‘Library Committee : 
F. S. BOAS, D.Litt., Chairman 


Cc. O. G. DOUIE JOHN DRINKWATER ASHLEY DUKES 
NIGEL PLAYFAIR ALEC. L. REA ALBERT RUTHERSTON 


Bi aim of the British Drama League is to assist the development of the 
Art of the Theatre, and to promote a right relation between Drama and the 
Life of the Community. 


MEMBERSHIP of the League is open to all persons who are con- 

cerned with the practise or enjoyment of the Art of the Theatre, | 
“7 may be acquired by the payment of an annual subscription | 
of £1 Is. 

Any organised society or group of not less than ten persons may 
become affiliated to the Drama League, and as an afhliated body / 
shall acquire and exercise all the privileges afforded by the League, | 
including free receipt of ‘‘ Drama ’’ monthly and the use of the 7 
League’s Library. The minimum affiliation fee is £1 ts. 7 


Further particusars from the Hon. Secretary. 


8 ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: Gerrard 8011. 
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